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THEY BUILT A 
NEW RAFT IN 
MID-PACIFIC 

An amazing ocean adventure 

Crossing the Pacific on a raft sounds a desperate venture 
enough. Building a new raft in mid-ocean sounds like sheer 
fantasy . But this was actually accomplished two years ago 
by Eric de Bisschop, the great French sea-rover, and his four 
companions. Their gripping story is told by Bengt Danielsson 
in From Raft to Raft (Allen and Unwin, 21s.). 

help, and a Chilean cruiser took 
th5m off their sinking platform 
800 miles from their goal, Val- 


glXTY-SIX years old, Eric de 
Bisschop already had a life¬ 
time of sea adventure behind him 
when he set out on his last daring 
voyage. For long he had wanted 
to prove a theory that was the 
exact opposite of the one held by 
Thor Heyerdahl of the Kon-Tiki. 
Heyerdahl believes that the simi¬ 
larity of customs in Polynesia and 
South America is due to Peruvian 
mariners having settled in the 
islands 1,500 years ago. Bisschop, 
on the other hand, firmly believed 
that because of the prevailing cur¬ 
rents and winds, it was far more 
likely that Polynesian sea-dogs 
took their civilisation to South 
America. 

That is why, on 8th November, 
1956, he and “four other lunatics,” 
as someone called them, sailed 
from Tahiti for Chile, 5,000 miles 
away. 

In the Tahiti Nui , as they 
named their odd-looking raft, 
they sailed over 4,000 miles and 
then ran into a storm that broke 
off some of the bamboo timbers. 
They were obliged to radio for 



Tahiti Nui I, used on the voyage from 
Tahiti to Chile. 


paraiso. 

Nothing daunted, they decided 
to make another raft and return 
on it to Tahiti! The new one, 
built of cypress wood instead of 
bamboo, slowly took shape in a 
shipyard at Constitucion on the 
coast of Chile. 

Two of the original expedition 
dropped out, but their places were 
taken by Jean Pelissier, a young 
French scientist, and Hans Fischer, 
a German-Chilean—and an “abso¬ 
lute landlubber” from the point 
of view of Alain Brun, the French 
navigator. The remaining member 
of the party was Juanito Bugueno, 
the merry little Chilean who had 
been cook on the first voyage. 

On their, new raft, Tahiti Nui 
11, these four young men and 
their leader Eric—now aged 68— 
sailed north to Callao in Peru and 
from there on 13th April, 1958— 
eleven years after the famous 
Kon-Tiki raft’s departure—they 
launched themselves on the Hum- 
boldt Current, con¬ 
fident that it would 
take them to Tahiti. 

Several weeks later 
misfortunes overtook 
them thick and fast. 
The raft began gradu¬ 
ally to sink. The 
deck was awash and 
they had to sleep and 
cook on the cabin 
roof. They were un¬ 
able to account for 
the loss of buoyancy 
until they cut off a 
small piece of the 
raft’s timbers and 
found it bored 
through by ship- 
worms. When they 
threw it into the sea 
it sank like a stone. 
Then Eric fell ill— 
the hardships were 
too great for a man 
of his age. The 



Marietta Young of Weybridge, Surrey, belongs to the Horse Rangers 
of the Commonwealth. A few weeks ago she was awarded a 
certificate as Smartest Ranger of the Year. 


Humboldt Current, too, was un¬ 
kind. It took them too far north 
and they knew that they had little 
hope of reaching Tahiti. About 
this time a big brown shark started 
following them relentlessly day 
after day. 

In the following weeks the raft 
sank lower still, and they decided 
to send out an SOS. They came 
the crowning calamity—their 
wireless transmitter was no longer 
working. 

It was Alain Brun who made 
the astonishing suggestion that 
they should build an escape raft 
and make for some Pacific island. 
Using empty aluminium tanks and 
undamaged beams, they succeeded 
in what must be one of the most 
amazing boat-building efforts on 
record. They moored the new 
and much smaller raft beside the 
other, and placed the sick man 
with their remaining food and 
water on board. Then, huddled 
together, they \yaved goodbye 
to the pitiable wreck of the 
Tahiti Nui 11. The big brown 
shark still followed them. 

Just over two w'eeks later, after 
enduring terrible hardships, they 
saw r on the horizon the dark line 


of the palms of Rakahanga, one 
of the Cook Islands. But their 
troubles were by no means over. 
There was the problem of getting 
ashore, for as they drew near they 
saw an unbroken line of breakers 
on the reef and heard the roar of 
the surf. 

They could only pray for a 
change in their luck as a huge 
wave carried them on to and over 
the reef. The raft stuck on a 
block of coral on the other side. 
Somehow they reached the beach, 
carrying the sick and unconscious 
man with them. But though they 
tried artificial respiration it was 
too late. Eric de Bisschop had 
made his last voyage. 

But his wish had been fulfilled. 
For he once told Alain Brun that 
he hoped to die in the sea, in the 
waters which alone had given pur¬ 
pose and meaning to his life. 

The islanders of Rakahanga, 
who feted the four survivors, paid 
their last respects to the great 
ocean-wanderer when they formed 
a long procession to carry his 
coffin down to the French gun¬ 
boat that had come from Tahiti 
to fetch him and his comrades. 


LOOKING FOB 
LEEKS IN 
LONDON 

There has been a search for 
leeks in London. They were 
wanted for Shakespeare's Henry V 
at the Old Vic, two leeks having 
to be eaten by Pistol at each per- 
formance. 

All went well until the local 
greengrocer's supply failed. 

For a number of performances 
Pistol had to make do with sticks 
of celery. But meanwhile an 
appeal was made, and as a result 
sufficient leeks arrived at the Old 
Vic to last until the season ended 
on 30th July. 


Eskimo Grammar 

Eskimo is an expressive lan¬ 
guage. Siktahtok is the word for 
a zipp-fastener, and the word for 
thank you, Kuyanamik , literally 
translated means “Oh, the cause 
for gratitude.” 

These examples are from the 
first Eskimo grammar in English, 
recently published in Ottawa. 

© Fleetway Publications Ltd,, 1960 
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HE SERVES THE 
WHOLE WORLD 

Mr Hammarskjold of United Nations 


The Children's Newspaper, 6th August, I960 


By the CN Political Correspondent 

Whenever trouble breaks out in any part of the world the 
man most likely to know all the facts soonest is Mr. Dag 
Hammarskjold, Secretary-General of the United Nations. He 
is an international civil servant whose orders come via the 
ambassadors of more than 80 member-States, to the United 
Nations headquarters in New York City. 

Mr. Hammarskjold does not make the political decisions on 
which his orders are based: those come from the organisation. 
But, like the paid head of any national civil service, his job 
is to administer the large staff under his control. He also has 
wide powers to study conditions and needs at any troubled 
spot, and to produce reports. 


npHE United Nations was founded 
^ nearly 15 years ago “to save 
succeeding generations from the 
scourge of war” and uphold 
human rights. It is not yet an 
effective world government and in 
the circumstances, Mr. Ham- 
marskjold can only use his 
influence to see that United 
Nations decisions are carried out. 
In the last resort this may mean 
sending a United Nations “police 
force ” to some special scene of 
trouble. 

IWame to the fore 

We have just seen Mr. Ham¬ 
marskjold surveying conditions in 
the former Belgian Congo, where 
a U.N. force was sent. His name 
also came to the fore two years 
ago after Britain and the United 
States sent troops to keep order 
in the Middle East during the 
Iraq revolution, and again we 
heard of him indirectly during the 
Suez campaign and the uprising 
in Hungary in 1956. 

When Mr. Hammarskjold was 
appointed, the Korean war was 
coming to an end after three 
years. That was the first time an 
international “police force” was 
used to stop a local war spreading. 

Dag Hjalmar Agne Carl Ham¬ 
marskjold—it is pronounced, and 
means, “Kammershield ”—is the 
youngest of the four sons of a 
former Conservative Prime 
Minister of Sweden. He was born 


on 29th July, 1905, and studied at 
the universities of Uppsala and 
Stockholm. Idealist and philoso¬ 
pher, intensely interested in social 
and economic conditions, he soon 
became an advocate of the Wel¬ 
fare State, with its provision of all 
social services to the whole com¬ 
munity. 

Sweden was a pioneer of this 
humane modern trend and after 
lecturing on the theory of it at 
Uppsala University, Mr. Ham¬ 
marskjold became a civil servant 
and was able to put his theories 
into practice at the Ministry of 
Finance. 

World experiment 

One can imagine how this 
young man—he was only 31 then 
—saw his theories as the nucleus 
of a world experiment which to¬ 
day we know as “aid to under¬ 
developed countries.” 

In this and other matters Mr. 
Hammarskjold reflects the attitude 
of his country and particularly its 
desire for neutrality. Incidentally, 
it \yas the Secretary-General’s 
father, Hjalmar Hammarskjold, 
who kept ’ Sweden absolutely 
neutral during the First World 
War. 

Mr. Dag Hammarskjold had a 
good deal to say about the 
economic development of Europe. 
He had become chairman of 
Sweden’s State Bank, and this 
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post brought him more and more 
into touch with foreign affairs. He 
was Foreign Minister when the 
United Nations sent for him in 
1953 to succeed another Scan¬ 
dinavian, the Norwegian Mr. 
Trygve Lie, founder Secretary- 
General. 

Mr. Hammarskjold is a 
bachelor. He is a man of few 
words, a cool-headed and clear 
thinker who on the whole prefers 
his own company to other 
people’s. His hobbies are cycling, 
mountaineering, and photography. 

But a man occupying his post 
must surely be a man apart. He 
usually works from 7.30 a.m. until 
past midnight, mostly in his office 
in the United Nations “glass 
palace” overlooking New York’s 
East River. 

He regards the organisation as 
“a mould that keeps the hot metal 
from spilling over.” To be the 
chief servant of such an employer 
needs calm nerves and a capacity 
to see every problem as a whole. 
It is a post calling for the highest 
qualities. No one should envy its 
holder. 


Powder to clean 
the sea 

Scientists in Hamburg have pro¬ 
duced a powder claimed to be 
capable of clearing the sea of oil 
which fouls beaches and destroys 
thousands of birds and fish every 
year. 

Biologists are now testing the 
powder to see whether it .has 
any harmful effects on animal and 
vegetable life in the sea. 

BEATING THE 
HANDICAP 

A blind boy of twelve has been 
working with sighted boys at a 
secondary school in Canada. 

To help him beforehand, a 
teacher was sent to the boy's 
home to teach him Braille script 
and show him how to use a type¬ 
writer . and tape-recorder. Text¬ 
books were also transcribed into 
Braille for his use. 

At the end of the year, the boy 
won second place in a class of .32 
pupils. 


NEWS FROM 
EVERYWHERE 


The millionth visitor to the 
Cutty Sark at Greenwich, was 
Anthony Heap of St. Peter’s 
School, Hammersmith, London. 
He was given a copy of A. J. 
Villiers’ book* about the ship. 

The British yawl Nordwind , 
manned by Sea Scouts and Sea 
Rovers, has won the Oslo to 
Ostend race for fore-and-aft rigged 
ship's of over 50 tons. Their time 
was five days two hours. 

The Shannon-London air-route 
has been re-opened with a daily 
service by • Aer Lingus. Flying 
time in Viscount aircraft is 1 hour 
45 minutes. 

TOO SUCCESSFUL 

Farmers in New South Wales 
have been complaining that rain¬ 
making experiments have pro¬ 
duced too much wet weather. 

A cross-Channel cable connect¬ 
ing the electricity systems of 
Britain and France is due to be 
completed next year. It will en¬ 
able either country to tap the 
other’s power supplies in case of 
need. 

Some 2,100 Scouts, including 
contingents from 12 overseas 
countries, are expected at the 
Essex International Jamboree from 
6th to 13th of August at Hawk- 
well, near Southend. 

A new bank at Shrewsbury has 
a special department for children. 


Sir John Hunt is in Greenland 
at the head of a mountaineering 
expedition which includes 21 
young men who have won the 
Duke of Edinburgh’s Gold Award. 

JUST LOOKED IN 

A viper was found under a tele¬ 
vision set at Gooderstone, Nor¬ 
folk. 

India’s population will probably 
exceed 500 million by 1971—at 
least 80 million more than the 
present total—according to official 
estimates. 

The Save the Children Fund 
now has a junior branch at Swan¬ 
sea—the first in Britain. 

THICK THISTLE 

C N reader Mary Plaster has 
written to tell us of a remarkable 
thistle which grew this year on her 
father’s poultry farm at Wiyels- 
field, Sussex. It had a stem 18 
inches in diameter. 


TH EY SAY ... 

jYJ^en have always had to struggle 
with their environment, with 
one another, and with themselves. 
Not exemption from danger, hos¬ 
tility, or temptation, but the power 
to sustain their impact has made 
men what they are. 

Sir Cyril Hinshelwood , O.A/., in his 
Royal Society tercentenary address 
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Pastry for 
pig in 
distress 

Mince pies and jam tarts helped 
to save the life of a Large White 
sow on a farm at Foston-on-the- 
.Wolds, in the East Riding. 

Grannie, as she is called, broke 
out of her enclosure and fell into 
a stream, but managed to scramble 
on to the concrete base of a wall 
14 feet high. There she was, all 
20 stone of her, half submerged, 
baffling all efforts to get her up 
the wall. 

An attempt was made to coax 
her up a step ladder^ but her feet 
kept slipping through. Then a 
wooden board was fixed along the 
underside of the ladder, and Mrs. 
Thorpe, wife of the farm foreman, 
remembering Grannie's fondness 
for pastry, fetched all the mince 
pies and jam tarts from her 
pantry, and herself went down. 

On getting a first taste of them, 
Grannie, of course, wanted more, 
and scrambling up the ladder after 
Mrs. Thorpe and eating out of 
her outstretched hand, at last 
reached the top of the ladder and 
was safe. 

Grannie's rescue took 3y hours 
altogether, but she seemed none 
the worse for her adventure. 


STARS ON THE DOME 

A star projector installed at 
London’s Science Museum demon¬ 
strates the daily motion of the 
stars on the inside of a dome. 


Fine feathers 



A member of the Mexican 
Dance Company now appear¬ 
ing for a four weeks* season 
at the Piccadilly Theatre, 
London. Wonderful feathered 
headdresses are worn in their 
dances of the old Aztec and 
Maya civilisations. 


NOVICE’S LUCK 

After an unsuccessful angling 
holiday a guest at an hotel in Ayls- 
ham, Norfolk, gave his fishing 
tackle to the landlord's six-year- 
old son. 

The eager lad lost no time in 
getting an older friend to take him 
on his first fishing trip to nearby 
Blickling Lake, and there he 
caught over 20 fish weighing about 
half a pound each. 


3 


PRESTWICK 

- IS 25 

Scotland’s international airport 
at Prestwick celebrates its 25th 
'anniversary next Tuesday. It was 
on 9th August, 1935 that Scottish 
Aviation began operating from a 
humble airfield in this little town 
on the Firth of Clyde. Now its 
main runway is nearly two miles 
long and able to receive the 
biggest of turbo-prop planes. 

Prestwick had an important role 
during the Second World War as 
the eastern terminal of the 
Atlantic Ferry, which brought 
much-needed planes from the 
United States and Canada. 

In 1946 Prestwick officially 
became an international airport, 
and in the following year 81,000 
passengers used it. Last year 
250,000 passengers arrived there, 
and big developments are planned 
to increase its capacity. 

An old mill is 
restored 

An old Kentish windmill, where 
the grinding of corn has been 
turned over to electric power, may 
use‘sails again. It is Cranbrooic 
Mill, one of the most picturesque 
in the South of England, which 
has now been completely restored. 
Dating from 1814, it is thought to 
be the biggest and highest wind¬ 
mill ever built in Kent and there 
are grand views to be had from 
it. 

Its restoration has been directed 
by a Dutch millwright. 



Living on their 
tails 

Six Karakul sheep, said to be 
the first in Britain, have been 
imported to start a flock on a 
farm at Lyminge, near Hythe, 
Kent. 

The sheep have very fine, long 
silky coats which can be spun 
into light and warm garments. If 
food is short, they can live on a 
store of fat carried in their tails. 


The new road bridge over the 
Firth of Forth, about half a 
mile upstream from the 
famous raifway bridge, is due 
for completion in 1963. It will 
be the biggest suspension 
bridge in Europe, with two 
carriage ways and separate 
tracks for pedestrians and 
cyclists. Above we see the 
access viaduct and staging for 
the south pier—one of two 
artificial islands which will 
support the structure. 





CAMERAS & FILM 



y 

^ Or 

I ^ Imagine you 

| with your finger on the button of a 

\ ‘Brownie* 127 camera 

\ 

% 


Imagine yourself the proud owner 
of a ‘Brownie’ 127 camera. It’s always at 
the ready, slung round your neck on its 
neckcord. You aim at eye-level, just like 
a press photographer. Your finger presses 
the button and you’ve got a super snap¬ 
shot in the bag. The ‘Brownie’ 127 is 
simple, streamlined and fast handling. 
See it at your Kodak dealer’s— it costs 
only 24 / 5 ^ 


1 You sight your subject through the 
big, clear, newly styled viewfinder. 

2 Smooth - working press button 
shutter release. 

3 The neckcord enables you to carry 
the ‘Brownie’ 127 at the ready. 

4 The new lens helps to give you 
super snapshots. 


'Kodak' and ' Brwnie' art Registered Trait Harks 
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Holliday’s Choosing CN Reader 

for In Town Tonight 


The Children’s Newspaper, 6th August , i960 


holiday 


Hiram Holliday, who was due 
to begin his escapades on 
B.B.C. television this Tuesday, will 
give viewers a good run for their 
money. He is to be on the air in 
separate episodes all next week 
and the week after from Monday 
to Friday. 



Who will be the lucky C N 
reader in the 1,000th edition 
of In Town Tonight on Saturday? 

“I wish I could say,” said Peter 
Duncan, the producer and editor. 
“ But we’ve had so many postcards 
from boys and girls as a result 
of the Children s Newspaper 
appeal that we still haven’t got 
round to choosing the best. How¬ 
ever, it will be all right on the 
night!” 

Four weeks ago, you remember. 


PROGRAMMES 
and PEOPLE on 
TV and RADIO 
by 

Ernest Thomson 


Wally Cox plays the bespec¬ 
tacled Hiram, a printer’s reader 
whose spotting of a misplaced 
comma saves a libel action and 
earns him a world tour. 

In my picture you see what 
happens to him in Paris, where 
he finds himself on the stage of 
the Opera House! 


THEIR BIBLE CHOICE 


actress and two actors will 
tell Bible stories of their own 
choice in B.B.C. television’s Sun¬ 
day Special , beginning on Sunday. 
They are Philip Guard (7th 
August), Gwen Watford (21st 
August), and Robert Rietty (28th 


RUNA WA Y 
TO THE 
CIRCUS 

From backstreet to Big Top! 
That’s the path trodden by 
Charity—modern Cinderella—in 
her search for a home and 
happiness. 



OTHER TITLES INCLUDE: 
No. 94 HOLIDAY OF THRILLS 
No. 96 JON OF THE JUNGLE 


SCHOOLGIRLS’ PICTURE LIBRARY 

out now each 


MR WEATHERSPOON ON 
THE SCENT OF MAGIC 


Peter said he wanted a boy or girl 
who regularly listens to “I.T.T. ” 
to be interviewed in the show by 
Nan Winton. The best postcard 
received would decide the choice. 

Saturday’s programme will run 
for a full hour instead of : 30 
minutes. 

Recordings of famous inter¬ 
views will be repeated. Among 
the voices will be those of Lord 
Brabazon (holder of British flying 
licence No. 1), the late Eric Coates 
(composer of the Knightsbridge 
March), Schnozzle Durante, Gracie 
Fields, George Formby, Jack 
Hawkins, Bob Hope, and Danny 
Kaye. 

Gilbert Harding was once an 
interviewer in In Town Tonight. 
Others included Roy Rich, Bryan 
Michie, Audrey Russell, Franklin 
(“Jingle”) Engelmann, and 
Andrew Faulds. 

In its 27 years’ history, “I.T.T.” 
has three times been broadcast 
abroad—from Paris, Oslo, and 
Brussels. 



Mr. Weatherspoon with his magic spray 


August). Though they will not 
appear in special costume, they 
will introduce touches of drama 
into their narratives. 

Philip Guard, who will relate 
the adventures of Joseph, spent 
about six months in the B.B.C.’s 
TV script department. Just now he 
is appearing in the musical play 
Follow That Girl at London’s 
Vaudeville Theatre. 

Gwen Watford has chosen the 
story of the young Samuel in the 
temple, telling the aged Eli how 
he has heard the voice of the 
Lord. 

Robert Rietty will tell how 
David slew Goliath and also of 
David’s friendship with Jonathan. 
When a boy actor of 12, Robert 
Rietty played Jonathan in the first 
stage production of J. M. Barrie's 
The Boy David. 


\^7ITH all due respect to the 
King and Queen of Rubovia, 
it is Mr. Weatherspoon who takes 
the centre of the stage in next 
Tuesday’s new play in the B.B.C. 
television’s puppet theatre. 

In Spray Fever the old gentle¬ 
man finds a magic scent spray 
which has extraordinary effects 
upon anyone who comes within 
range. 


Like all the previous Rubovia 
legends Spray Fever has been 
written and produced by Gordon 
Murray. He filmed it last month 
in the Puppet Theatre with the 
help of puppeteers Audrey Atter- 
bury, John Harwick, and Bob 
Bura. 

The voices are those of Roy 
Skelton, James Beattie and Derek 
Nimmo. 


The Riverboat will float 


£jo A.B.C. Television’s Mississippi 
riverboat on the Thames at 
Teddington really will float after 
all! At the time of going to 
press, news comes through that 
Saturday’s new Riverboat Shuffle 
series will open at 6.30 p.m. with 
the good ship “Cottontail” riding 
the waves instead of standing rigid 
in the water, clamped to sub¬ 
merged tubular steel scaffolding. 

An A.B.C, television spokesman 
told me: “Our design department 
had second thoughts. It would be 
more fun, they said, if the boat 


SPECIAL LINE IN 
CAT’S WHISKERS 

Qats’ whiskers have cropped up next door to Dulwich College, 
twice during my news-hunting where he was educated. Missing 
in the past fortnight. Anthony from the scene—but not up to 
Oliver, who comperes Summer - mischief, I hope—are two other 
time in B.B.C. Junior TV, began cats belonging to “Bertie.” They 
it. “My tabby cat Digby has the are Klaus, as black as Poppet but 
longest whiskers in Westminster,” with a white shirt front, and the 


he told me. 

Now comes David 
Drummond, the 
debonair “ Bertie” in 
Granada’s Biggies 
series. “My puss 
Poppet,” says David, 
“has the longest 
whiskers in the cat 
world.” 

The picture cer¬ 
tainly shows that 
Poppet has whiskers 
which would make 
any cat purr with 
pride. It was taken 
in the garden of 
David’s home almost 


tabby Nutty, with a red tail. 



David Drummond and Poppet 


was buoyant. So a barge with a 
hull 14ft. deep has been brought 
down from'Kingston. It is being 
filled with enough gravel ballast 
so that it floats only 2 feet above 
water. “Cottontail” is built on the 
barge. 

The Thames at Teddington is 
tidal,. so the Riverboat Shuffle 
programmes are being recorded at 
times when the water is the right 
level. “We don’t want cameras 
shooting up or down at steep 
angles from the quayside,” said 
the A.B.C. official. 

Resident band will be The 
Swamplanders, directed by Kenny 
Baker, but several other bands 
will appear during the series. 
Peter Elliott will be the regular 
compere. 

WiLLUiVI GOES 
OVERSEAS 

]\Jost cats hate water, but not 
Pussy Cat Willum of Small 
Time. He regularly crosses the 
North Sea, judging by a postcard 
Anglia I.T.V. have had from some 
Dutch children at The Hague. 

The card has a picture of cats 
talking to a dog. The message 
runs: “Dear Willum, we enjoy 
seeing and hearing you many 
times via the Mendelsham tele¬ 
vision -station on channel 11. It 
is very surprising that you can 
talk and we marvel at your real 
Dutch name! We saw you ex¬ 
tremely well yesterday!” 

The message ends with a refer¬ 
ence to the picture, asking Willum 
—“Are you so good friends with 
dogs like we?” 
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The countryside 
in August 


Jt has always seemed to me a 
pity that so many people see 
the British countryside only in 
August, when it is tattered and 
dusty and past its best. How 
much better it would be if more 
Summer holidays could be taken 
in the fresh green countryside of 
May and June! 

But even in-the tired country¬ 
side of August there is still plenty 
to see and do. Though most of 
the birds have long ceased to sing, 
there is a valiant cohort that goes 
on all August. First among these 
is the robin, which has only re¬ 
cently started up again after its 
short Summer break in July. The 
hedge-sparrow and the wren also 
sing on and off throughout this 
month. So do the wood pigeon 
and yellowhammer, both late 
nesters. 

Besides the wood pigeon, which 
in some districts has more eggs or 
young in the nest in August than 


in any other month, several other 
birds are still busily raising 
families. They include not only 
its relative the stock dove, but 
greenfinches, linnets, swallows, 
and house-martins. 

The swallow, by the way, is the 
bird with a long forked tail and 
a chestnut breast that nests on 
ledges inside sheds and other open 
buildings. The house-martin, on 
the other hand, has a conspicuous 
white rump, and builds its nest on 
outsides of houses and other 
buildings, right up under the 
eaves. 

By the middle of August all the 
swifts and adult cuckoos should 
have already started on their 
migration back to Africa. The 
young swifts go with their parents, 
but the young cuckoos, which 
never know their parents, are left 
to find their own way. Any 
cuckoo seen in the latter half of 
August or early September is 
therefore likely to be a young 
one, 

Cuckoos do not make their call 
at this time of year, but you can 
recognise them by their hawk-like 


appearance—long wings and tail, 
but of course without the hawk’s 
hooked beak. Old cuckoos are 
grey above, but barred under¬ 
neath; young ones may be either 
grey or reddish-brown, and can be 
distinguished by the white patch 
on the back of their necks. 

Other signs of migration in 
August include the appearance of 
wading birds, such as the common 
sandpiper, by ponds and other 
inland fresh water; the flight 
across country of some of the 
larger gulls, especially the lesser- 
black-back; and the sudden ap¬ 
pearance in places where they 
have not been heard for some 
time of chiffchaffs and willow 
warblers singing on their way 
back to warmer climates. Some¬ 
times these and other birds will 
take up temporary residence in a 
park or garden for several days 
during their journey. 

August is still a good month for 
butterflies. The red 
admiral and painted 
lady are quite com¬ 
mon in some years, 
especially in the gar¬ 
den shrub called 
buddleia; indeed, the 
buddleia is often 
called the butterfly 
bush, because of its 
attraction for these 
two, and also for 
small tortoiseshells, 
peacocks, and cabbage 
whites. Some of the 
red admirals and 
painted ladies you see 
in Britain this August 
will have just arrived 
from the Mediter¬ 
ranean region, for 
they are migrants. 
Others will be the off¬ 
spring of insects that 
made the same jour¬ 
ney in the Spring, 
and have been feed¬ 
ing steadily on thistles and nettles 
throughout the Summer. 

Several attractive species of blue 
butterfly are on the .wing in 
August, including the chalkhill 
blue, which as its name suggests, 
frequents the chalk downs where 
its food-plant, the horseshoe vetch, 
grows. Another is the holly blue, 
often seen in gardens, whose 
caterpillars eat the flower-buds, 
young leaves, and unripe fruits of 
the holly. Richard Fitter 


PETS’ PATROL 

People in Halifax, Yorkshire, 
have no need to worry about their 
pets while they are on holiday— 
not, at least, if they call on the 
services of Mrs. Ellen Feather. 

For Mrs. Feather operates a 
thrice-daily “Pets’ Patrol,” calling 
at houses where animals have 
been left behind. 

“The owners leave the food, so 
I see the animals and birds are 
fed, and leave a fresh supply of 
milk* and water,” says Mrs. 
Feather. 



The beautiful little yellowhammer 

Erie Hoskinj 


Ask Mr. THERM ! ■ 

-There 

it be Went ■for. 

Interesting Ooestmns 



Lot of people are interested in answers to interesting ques¬ 
tions, and on this page are three of the sort Mr. Therm is 
always being asked. Can you think of a good question l 
Write it on a plain postcard, with your full name, address, and 
age, then send it to Mr. Therm’s Mailbag No. 11, c/o Children’s 
Newspaper, 3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.). 

Each week Mr. Therm will award two-guinea Book Tokens 
for each of the three best questions for answering. If more 
than one of you send the same question, the first received will 
be chosen. 





A two-guinea book token has been sent to K. M. Harmer of 
Sidcup for this question. 

Perhaps the simplest way of expressing the differ¬ 
ence between heat and temperature is to say that 
heat makes the temperature change. For example, a 
thermometer will tell us when the temperature of a bath 
of water is rising. But this is not the same as sayingthat 
it tells us how much heat the bath water contains. 

Every time your Mother cooks a Sunday joint 
she takes this difference into account. You know that 
she sets the regulator thermostat on her gas oven 
to a certain temperature. This, however, is not 
enough to ensure that the joint will be cooked 
properly, because she must also leave it in the oven 
for the right length of time. If the joint is bigger it 
takes longer to cook. This is another way of saying 
that it needs more heat to cook it, although the 
temperature is exactly the same as it would be for a 
similar smaller joint. 

Now look at the boffin in our picture. Both the 
water in the glass, and in the swimming pool are at 
the same temperature. But you’d have to use a lot 
more heat to raise the temperature of the pool by, 
say ten degrees than you would to raise the tempera¬ 
ture of the glass of water by the same amount. 

. It is because scientists needed some means of 
measuring temperature that the thermometer was 
invented. To measure the amount of heat, we use 
the British Thermal Unit. This is the quantity of 
heat required to raise the temperature of one pound 
of water through one degree Fahrenheit. So that a 
scientist can use a thermometer to measure temperature 
changesand then work out the amount of heat involved. 


/4 HOW DOES A 
BUNSEN BURNER 
WORK? 

SLEEVE FOR 
REGULATING 
AMOUNT OF 
AIR 




CAS 


A. MounfeJd of Scarborough wins a book token for this . 

A Bunsen burner is a very simple device for 
providing a gas-flame which is hot, but which does 
not give very much light. Most of you have seen 
Bunsen burners in your school laboratories, but 
each flame of your gas cooker at home is really 
a small Bunsen burner. 

The burner is named after a famous German 
chemist, Robert Wilhelm von Bunsen (1811 —1899) 
who first invented it, though Michael Faraday also 
designed a burner similar to Bunsen’s. 

As you can see in our diagram, the burner consists 
of a metal tube, with two inlets, one for air and one 
for gas. Gas comes into the base of the burner 
and then up through a small nozzle in the bottom of 
the tube, just above the nozzle, in the side of 
the tube, is the inlet which lets air in to mix with 
the gas. On a laboratory bunsen burner this inlet 
has a small sleeve around it which is used to make 
it larger or smaller thus regulating the amount o' 
air drawn in and so enabling the appearance of the 
flame to be altered. With the air inlet fully opened 
the flame is, broadly speaking, smaller and more 
concentrated. 

On your cooker this air inlet is set to give exactly 
the right smokeless blue flame which gives little 
light but a lot of heat just where you want it. 

And with the perfect flame on your gas cooker, 
how easy it is to cook perfect meals. It is no wonder 
that all the famous hotel and restaurant kitchens 
use gas for cooking—just as most homes do. 

Put your faith in Mr. Therm and every meal is 
like Sunday dinner ! 


Issued by the Gas Council 


HOW 00 we GST NYLON ? 

Roweno Bradwell of Northampton wins a two-guinea book 

When coal is ‘ cooked ’ at the gasworks to make gas, one of its most valuable by-products 
is coal-tar. Coal-tar is used in road making, but more important than that are the many 
things that can be made from it. One of them is nylon, the man-made fibre which has 
revolutionised the clothing habits of the world. 

Coal-tar contains benzene and phenol, either of which, by a series of highly compli¬ 
cated chemical processes, can be converted into two substances with the imposing 
names of hexamethylene diamine and adipic acid. 

These are combined together to produce nylon polymer. This polymer 
looks like chips of white marble, and it is fed into a spinning unit. Here 
it is melted, and “ extruded ” (stretched out, that is) 
through tiny holes, called spinnerets. The molten 
polymer comes out in the form of fine strands like a 
newly spun spider’s web, which are then spun into 
textile fibre. 

Nylon first became well-known because it is 
an ideal material for women’s stockings, being 
hard-wearing and easily washable. But now it is 
used in hundreds of different ways. Our picture 
shows a giant ocean liner securely held by her nylon 
hawser. These nylon ropesare muchstrongerthan or¬ 
dinary rope. Nylon is also used for fishing nets, con¬ 
veyor belts, parachutes, hosesandsails. Nylon is one of 
the greatest discoveries of modern times, and Mr. 
Therm is proud to play such a large part in making it. 



THERES NO END TO THE 
WONDERS GAS CAN SUPPLY 
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SAVER 



Every few years the policemen of Eastbourne take time 
of] from their normal duties to attend an unusual training 
course . It takes place on the top of Beachy Head , more 
than 500 feet above the rock-strewn foreshore , for the 
policemen are members of 'the Beachy Head cliff-rescue; 
service. One of these training sessions was being held 
when a CN correspondent was in Eastbourne , and here 
he describes what he saw. 


J. 's** Vi ?- 
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A dummy figure is put over the edge and a mock rescue begins 


“''[’he most photographed police¬ 
man in Britain.” That is ,a 
title often given to Harry Ward, 
late of the Royal Horse Guards, 
and for 24 years a constable in 
the Eastbourne Police Force. 

If you have been to Beachy 
Head in the past seven years you 
can hardly have failed to see this 
burly, weather-beaten policeman 
patrolling the Downs on his big 
brown mare. Princess Pat. A 
kindly, genial man, he will always 
pause and grant the amateur 
photographer’s request to “Smile, 
please.” 

But Harry Ward is not there 
merely, to provide an extra 
“snap” for sightseers. As well 
as seeing that law and order are 
maintained' over a large area of 
the Sussex Downs (locally he is 
known as the “ Downs Ranger ”) 
he is a key figure in the Beachy 
Head cliff-rescue team. 





i stretcher 


For years careless holiday¬ 
makers have been getting them¬ 
selves stranded by the tide at the 
foot of Beachy Head or going too 
near the edge, slipping, and getting 
trapped on a ledge or grassy bank, 
part of the way down. 

People stranded at the base can 
be rescued by boat. Getting to 
the ones caught on a ledge is not 
_ so easy, and at one time rescue 
parties faced the dangerous task 
of climbing down the less steep 
parts and being lowered the rest 
of the way by ropei or attempting 
the equally hazardous climb up¬ 
wards from the shore. 

In 1926, however, a member of 
the Eastbourne police devised the 
special equipment still in use to¬ 
day. • 

Six-man team 

Basically, it consists of a long 
steel frame secured to the ground 
by spikes and a stake; a pulley, 
and a drum with 700 feet of steel 
hawser wrapped round it. The 
apparatus is mounted on wheels 
so that it may be easily towed, or 
manhandled from the police hut 
near the cliff edge to the spot 
where it is required. 

Five men operate the winch— 
two on each winding handle and 
one on the brake. A sixth man 
stands by with a two-way walkie- 
talkie radio set to convey instruc¬ 
tions from the rescuer, who has 
been lowered over the cliff face. 

His equipment consists of a 
broad-brimmed leather helmet 
and a belt fitting round the waist 
and under the legs. The belt has 
a large metal ring through which 
the end of the hawser is hooked. 

Into space 

A mock rescue was about to 
begin when I arrived at Beachy 
Head the other day with Chief 
Inspector Rutland, who is in 
charge of the training. 

Under the . supervision of 
Constable Ward, the man about 
to be lowered put on his helmet, 
fitted his waist belt, and fastened 
the walkie-talkie radio on his 
back. He attached his belt ring 
to the hawser, gave the signal for 
the winch-men to start paying out 
the line—and stepped backwards 
into space. ’ 

From a nearby vantage point 
we watched him start his “ walk ” - 
down the sheer chalk face, his 
body braced at ninety degrees to 
the cliff. 

“Every man in the Eastbourne 
Police takes part in this training,” 
said Inspector Rutland, “for we 
never know who will be on duty 
when a rescue call is received. 
Only, volunteers actually go down 
on the cable—but we never, have 
any shortage of those. 

“The biggest danger is from 
falling chalk and flints. The 
hawser rubs against the top of the 
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cliff and causes a nasty shower of 
rubble—or even quite big pieces. 
That’s the reason for the leather 
helmet.” 

Hardly were the words out of 
his mouth than several pieces of 
chalk began falling. The man on 
the end of the rope saw them 
coming and tucked his head into 
his shoulders. He must have 
given a quick command over his 
walkie-talkie set, too, for he re¬ 
mained motionless for a moment. 



Constable Harry Ward and 
Princess Pat, guardians of 
Beachy Head. 


Another signal, and he continued 
his “ walk.” 

Five hundred feet below him 
the red and white lighthouse 
gleamed in the sun, and the waves 
lapped gently on to the beach. 
But to the man on the cable the 
beauty of the scene was lost. 

At a slow but steady pace, and 
always keeping his body braced 
at right angles to the chalk wall, 
he went down and down until he 
reached a grassy ledge about 100 
feet from the top, to where a 
dummy figure had previously been 
lowered. 

Working swiftly but unhur¬ 
riedly, he released the canvas and 
bamboo stretcher hooked to his 
belt and the cable, strapped the 
dummy inside, ' then gave the 
signal for the men above to haul 
away. 

Easier coming up 

“Coming up is much easier 
than going down,” said Harry 
Ward, who had now joined us. 
“I suppose it’s because you can 
see where to put your feet instead 
of ‘feeling for a smooth surface. 
The hard work is really done by 
the chaps on the winch handle. 
For the man on the cable it’s just 
like going up in a lift.” 

Well, Harry Ward should know. 
He has been “over the top” 
nearly thirty times in the past 
seven years. I asked him if he 
felt at all nervous .when he was 
lowered down. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 
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“Noi You’ve got complete confi¬ 
dence in the apparatus and the 
men above you. Mark you, I 
well remember that after the first 
couple of descents I went straight 
back to the police hut there and 
drank about six pints of water 
straight off. I was completely 
exhausted. 


he seemed to be unharmed. Any¬ 
way, he was barking fit to bust, 
so over I went. Poor little chap, 
was he glad to see me! Well, 
1 popped him into a sack and up 
we came.” 

For that rescue Constable Ward 
was presented with a Certificate of 
Merit by the R.S.P.C.A. Six 
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“But of course I hadn’t done other members of the force have 


the special training, and so T 
didn’t really know what to expect. 
I just happened to be on the spot 
when someone was needed!” 


also received various awards. 

By this time the trainee had 
reached the top of the cliff, and 
to see if he had found it as easy 
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KM all of Harry Ward’s rescues as Harry Ward made out 1.asked vv + ' y 

ve been concerned with people, him how he felt. 


have been concerned with people 
He told me of the dog that had 
fallen over and had landed on a 
ledge about 110 feet down. 

“ He must have fallen down a 
sort of chimney,” Harry said, “for 




“Fine, thanks.. There’s nothing 
in it really. Would you like to 
have a try yourself?” 

But I suddenly remembered I 


had a train to catch. 


R. B. 
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Walking down the cliff face and (circle) strapping 
the dummy to the stretcher 
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Having signalled to the winch-men, the rescuer is hauled to the top. 


Helping hands over the last stage—and another successful rescue is completed. 
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m RECORD 

New discs to note 


The Children’s Newspaper, 6th Auguit, I960 


GIULIETTA SIMIONATO: Re¬ 
cital on Decca CEP659. Just one 
of a first-class series to be released 
on the Decca label, called “Ar¬ 
tists* Portrait.” Simionato, a 
mezzo-soprano, is capable of vary¬ 
ing her roles enormously, as this 
short selection will demonstrate. 
Hear the contrast between her 
Delilah, singing Softly Awakes 
My Heart, and the tattered Gypsy 
who forsees tragedy in ll Trova- 
tore. (EP. 14s. 7d.) 

LINE RENAUD: Jeremy on 
Columbia 45DB4485. This gay 
tune has become a great favourite 
on the Continent. There is a 
banjo with the orchestra and 
chorus, to help Line Renaud main¬ 
tain the bright, fresh mood. The 
French is simple, Miss Renaud is 
charming, and the entire affair is 
refreshing. (45. 6s.) 

ANNE SHELTON: Papa Loves 
Mama on Philips 45PB1042. There 
is a catchy Latin-American rhythm 
u to this sweet 

little song. 
Anne Shelton 
and the 
chorus obvi¬ 
ously enjoy 
singing it, 
and no doubt 
countless re¬ 
cord - buyers 
will also find 
it irresistible. 
It is one of 
the best Anne Shelton recordings 
to be released this year. (45. 
6 s. 4d.) 




WANDA LANDOWSKA: Mem¬ 
orial Album on RCA RB16193. 
This is a magnificent tribute to the 
woman who 
worked so 
hard to re- 
store the 
harpsichord to 
i t s rightful 
place in 
music. Lan¬ 
dowska brings 
us masterly 
playing of the 
Two-Part and 
Three -Part 
Inventions by 
Bach, himself a master of that 
instrument. The intricate “Inven¬ 
tions ” were, in fact, composed 
originally as exercises for the 
composer’s schoolboy son, a 
musical prodigy. (LP. 38s. lid.) 

BERT WEEDON: Apache and 
Lonely Guitar on Top Rank 
BUY/026. Bert Weedon is one 
of the top British guitarists. These 
two numbers emphasise the tune 
—rather than the beat, though as 
always with a Weedon record 
there is a strong rhythm. (45. 
6 s. 4d.) 

THE KINGSTON TRIO: Bad 
Mans Blunder on Capitol 
45CL15138. This is a tongue-in- 
the-cheek song which makes quiet 
fun of the Western. The King¬ 
ston Trio have just the right 
amount of seriousness in their 
approach to make the point even 
funnier. It should raise a chuckle 


Venus now in the evening sky 


COMING APPROACH TO JUPITER 


'J’he planet Venus is now to be 
seen low in the western sky 
soon after sunset. 

Having reappeared from the 
remote part of its orbit, which 
extends to some 67 million miles 
beyond the Sun, Venus is still 
very far away from us, nearly 150 
million miles. But it will continue 
to come nearer throughout the 
rest of this year, growing in bril¬ 
liance and being seen at a much 
higher altitude. 

Until far into next year Venus 


from even the most fanatic of 
Western fans. (45. 6s. 4d.) 

GUIDO CANTELLI: Nocturnes 
on HMV 7ER5176. Nuages and 
Feteti are two delicate pieces by 
Debussy played on this enchant¬ 
ing recording by the Philharmonia 
Orchestra. The conductor was 
Cantelli, whose tragically early 
death meant a great loss to music. 
(EP. 14s. 7d.) 

SEMPRINI: The Apartment and 
Isle of Humming Birds on HMV 
45POP765. The first is a theme 
from a film of the same name, 
and has a smooth, flowing melody, 
ideally suited to Semprini’s de¬ 
lightful piano style. (45. 6s.) 

STANFORD ROBINSON: Ed¬ 
wardian Favourites on Pye 
PEP102. The tunes Lionel Monck- 
ton wrote for his musical comedies 
were among the most popular in 
Edwardian England. No fewer 
than 18 are included in this 
selection, played by the Pro Arte 
Orchestra conducted by Stanford 
Robinson. (EP. 8s.) 


will continue to come nearer, 
overtaking the Earth on their ever¬ 
lasting race round the Sun. For 
Venus’ speed averages about 22 
miles a second against the Earth’s 
18f miles a second; moreover, 
Venus has the inner track—on 
average some 26 million miles 
nearer to the Sun than that of 
the Earth. 

Venus* “rival” during the next 
three months will be Jupiter, now 
prominent low in the southern sky. 
And with one planet in' the south 
and the other in the west, it will 
be interesting to compare them 
and note their progress as they 
gradually approach one another. 

By mid-November these two 
planets will be seen to pass, with 
Venus apparently only a little way 
beneath Jupiter. It will be an 
interesting sight when the crescent 
Moon joins them, with the planet 
Saturn appearing not far away. 

LOOKING AT 
THE SKY 


On 23rd August, however, we 
can get a sort of preview of this 
event, for the crescent of the 
“New Moon” will appear close 
to Venus, as indicated in the 
accompanying diagram. They will 
be found a little way to the left 
of where the Sun sets a few 
minutes before and not very far 
above the horizon. 

Although Jupiter is now reced¬ 
ing from us and diminishing in 
brilliance, it will continue to be 
much the most interesting object 


when studied through^ an astro¬ 
nomical telescope. It is also, of 
course, much larger than Venus, 
its apparent diameter being four 
times greater. 

Venus appears almost circular 
at present, but it will soon begin 
i to change 
into the well- 
j known phases 
which are 
| presented by 
the. planet as 
it gradually 
comes nearer 
and more be- 
tween our 
world and 
the Sun. By 
then Venus 
will appear 
much larger 
than Jupiter. 

It is not 
known 
whether 
Venus has 

The relative positions any moons. 

of Venus and the Certainly it 
Moon on 23rd August , _ 

has no com¬ 
panion body comparable with our 
Moon, but there is no known 
reason why it should not have one 
or two tiny satellites such as those 
possessed by Mars, a much smaller 
world. 

However, if Venus has got 
satellites it is doubtful whether 
they could be detected under the 
difficult conditions that the planet 
presents when approaching its 
nearest position to our world, for 
then most of the satellites’ surface, 
like that of Venus, would be in 
darkness. Thus the question of 
Venus’ moons remains a problem 
G. F. M. 



NORTH-WEST PASS AG E—H e n r y Hudson’s great voyages (2) 


Hoping to find a waterway through North America 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, Henry Hudson 
sailed 130 miles up the river later named after him, 


reaching the site of the future city of Albany. 
Convinced that this was not the right route, he 
On the way up-river he 


turned seawards again, 


had made friends with the local Indians, but his 
men were deeply suspicious of the “ savages ” and 
provoked quarrels with them. 


HUDSON AND HIS MEN HAD A STIFF FIGHT WITH INDIANS 
WHO ATTACKED^THEM AT MANHATTAN(NOW PART OF 


NEW YORK CITY)..* 


_ h a? 


ESCAPING FROMTHE INDIANS,HUDSON SET 
SAIL FOR HOME ON 4th.0CT0BER, 1609, AND 
REACHED DARTMOUTH SOME FIVE WEEKS LATER.. 


IN LONDON HUDSON EXPLAINED TO HIS FRIENDS 
THATTHE RIVER UP WHICH HE HAD SAILED/THE.HUDSON) 



ME WAS STILL CONFIDENT THAT A 
NORTH-WEST PASSAGE TO THE PACIFIC 
EXISTED,ANDACOMPAN/ WAS FORMED 
TO ENABLE H IM TO RETURN TO NORTH AMERICA 
THE FOLLOWING YEAR... 

Mere, y/ffli/e/so// toto'/A 


HUDSON TOOK Pliy ON AyOUNG MAN WHO 
WAS TO PROVE HIS WORST ENEMY, HENRY 
GREENE,WMO HAD BEEN DISOWNED By HIS 
FAMILY BECAUSE OF H IS WASTEFUL HABITS.. 


GREENE SHIPPED WITH HUDSON ANDHIS 
SON, JOHN, ON BOARD THE Discovert/ 
IN THE THAMES... 




WHAT AWAITS HUDSON ON HIS FOURTH VOYAGE INTO THE UNKNOWN? SEE NEXT WEEK’S INSTALMENT 
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A thrilling serial story of smuggling 150 years ago 

THE HOUSE OF 
BLUE DRAGONS 

by Geoffrey Trease 


■** 4 , 


It is 1807. Andrew and Sarah 
Hunt have gone to live in the 
little Dorset town of Mid port, 
where their father had just be¬ 
come vicar. Andrew thinks he 
sees a headless figure in the 
churchyard at dawn, but does 
not tell his father, who seems to 
have other worries on his mind. 

7 . The secret of 
the Crypt 

“117ELL?” Sarah whispered. 

“Later.” Her brothfer 
framed the word almost sound¬ 
lessly. Aloud, in a bright un¬ 
natural tone, he added: “Like to 
come for a walk along the cliffs?” 

. “Yes! May I, Father?” 

“Of course, of course, my dear. 
Go and enjoy yourselves while 
you can.” The Vicar sighed. He 
might have meant, while it is still 
the holidays—or he might have 
meant, while you are still child¬ 
ren and have not to cope with 
adult troubles. 

They did not stop to ask. But 
Sarah wondered, glancing back at 
his slowly retreating figure. There 


was no doubt, Father was not en¬ 
tirely happy in this new parish. 

He turned at the stile leading 
over into the vicarage garden and 
called to the children as they 
made off in the opposite direction: 

“Be careful! Mind where you 
go! ” 

“Yes, Father,” Andrew shouted 
backi “We won’t go too near the 
edge!” 

“It isn’t only-’’.began the 

Vicar. Then he stopped, and 
shrugged his shoulders as though 
he did not know how to finish his 
sentence. With a shake of his 
head, but without another word, 
he climbed over the stile and 
walked into the house. 

Sarah was too eager to question 
her brother to think any more of 
her father’s manner. But Andrew 
refused to explain until they were 
clear of the last cottage of Mid¬ 
port and were walking through 
the fields, alone except for the 
gulls soaring and sweeping along 
the jagged edge of the chalk cliffs. 

“Its too bad of you,” she 
grumbled. “As if Father could 
have heard us!” 


“It wasn’t just Father.” 

“Well, old Bannister too, for 
that matter. He went straight 
back to scything the nettles.” 

“It wasn’t just old Bannister 
either. It might be anybody in 
Midport,” said Andy mysteriously. 
“I wanted to make sure nobody 
at all could hear what wc were 
saying. Man, woman, or child.” 

“What is this wonderful secret? 
You noticed something in the 
crypt? You were sniffing round 
like—” Sarah giggled “—like a 
bloodhound.” 

Andrew’s theory 

“There was something to sniff. 
And now I think I know some¬ 
thing more about the spirits that 
haunt the graveyard! They’re 
best French brandy.” 

“ Brandy?” 

“Good heavens,” said her 
brother impatiently. “Didn’t 
you smell anything?” 

“I thought I did,” Sarah ad¬ 
mitted. “But I thought old Ban¬ 
nister had been drinking. And 
that was perhaps why Father had 



They were being closely watched 


been cross with him before— ’ 
Father would hate having a sex¬ 
ton who got drunk and-” 

’“That’s not it,” Andy inter¬ 
rupted her. “Bannister - doesn’t 
look that sort. He may enjoy a 
mug of cider but he wouldn’t be 
swigging brandy at breakfast-time. 
Not likely! Anyhow, I could 
see where, the leak had been. It 
was in that dark creepy comer, 
where you didn’t go. It was 
really strong. Like Christmas,” 
he added with a grin. . “There 
was a lot of brandy spilt in that 
corner—and not many hours ago. 
A leaky keg, I should think.” 

“In the church crypt?” 

Sarah looked at him, round- 
eyed. 

“Why not? Jolly good place, if 


you ask me! I mean, if I was in 
the smuggling game.” 

Andy dropped down on the 
close turf and sprawled in com¬ 
fort, hands clasped behind his red 
head. Sarah sat down more care¬ 
fully, smoothing her muslin dress. 
In front of them the- cliffs ended 
as though cut off cleanly by a 
cheese-knife, and beyond stretched 
the pale lavender expanse of the 
Channel. A solitary frigate was 
on patrol. 

“Would they really use a 
church—for anything like that?” 

“Smugglers will use anything,” 
said her brother in a worldly-wise 
tone. “In some of these coast 
towns the people don’t see any¬ 
thing wrong in smuggling. They’re 
Continued cn page IQ 


Discover the story of speed 

with LYONS 

WINGS of SPEED 

teacards! 


24 RECORD BREAKERS 


From 46 m.p.h. in 1909 to 1,485 m.p-.h. in 1959! A fascinating 
story of man’s 50-year fight in space. This struggle comes alive 
for you in Lyons ‘Wings of Speed’ teacards. 




Get an album from your grocer, price 6d. 

Inside you will find a leaflet. It tells you how to get, at a 
special privilege price, a kit to build a scale model of a famous 
H U.S. Navy anti-submarine plane. 


FATHER OF THE SPITFIRE 

The Spitfire was developed from the Supermarine S-6B, which in 1931 brought 
the Schneider Trophy to Britain, pushing the world airspeed record to 379 m.p.h. 
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FREE 


If THIS FINE NEW $ 

SET ISSUED FOR % 

THE ROME | 

OLYMPIC $ 

GAMES FREE * 

■IF YOU ASK FOR AN APPROVAL SELECTION £ 

I? of stamps to choose from, and send 3d. postage. * 

Be sure to GET YOUR PARENTS' PERMISSION. 

Without Approvals send 1/- for the set. 

SPECIAL BEGINNER'S BARGAIN PARCEL contains 209 diff. stamps (cat. value approx. 
45/-) incl. above Olympic set, and useful loose leaf Album which will hold 1,500 stamps. 
The lot for only 2/11 post free. HARRY BURGESS & CO. (C.N.61), PEMBURY, KENT 



31 ANIMAL STAMPS 
FREEt 

Simply give us your 
name and address and 
enclose 3d. forpostage 
and we will send thi3 

WONDERFUL 
PACKET OF 
STAMPS 
ABSOLUTELY 
FREE OF 
CHARGE 

In addition marvellous Approvals will 
accompany each gift. No obligation to 
buy anything. 

Please tell your parents you are tenting. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. LTD., 

(Dept. E.52), Bridgnorth, Shropshire 



USED STAMPS of GT.BRITAIN 


1853 id. Red—G.B.*s 
smallest stamp 1/- 
1865 Is. Green 2/6 
1873 2*d. Blue 1/6 
K.G.V 2/6 Brown 2/- 
K.G.V 5/- Red 5/- 
1935 Jubilee (4) 1/6 

1937 K.G.VI 27 values 
complete to Is. 3/6 
K.G.VI 2/6 Green 6d. 
K.G.VI 5/- Red 1/9 
K.G.VI 10/- Light 

Blue 3/- 
K.G.VI £1 Brown 12/6 


1948 Wedding (2) 20/- 
1948 Olympics (4) 1/11 


1949U.P.U. (4) 

1951 Festival 2/6 6d. 

1951 Festival 5/- 1 /- 

1951 Festival 10/- 1/9 
1951 Festival £1 6/G 

1953 Coronation(4)7/4 
Q.E.II 2/6 Brown 4d. 
Q.E.II 5/- Red 8d. 
Q.E.II 10/- Blue 1/6 
Q.E.II £1 Black 6/6 

1957 Jamboree (3) 2/6 

1958 Games (3) 2/6 


Orders under 5/- please add 3d. 
return postage 

Lists of Used G.B., Canada, Australia, 
S. Africa or India free on request. 


Gibbons’ 1960 Simplified Whole World 
Catalogue 22/6 phis 2/- postage 

J. A. L. FRANKS LTD. IDept. C.N.) 
140 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 


BBBRBBBBB 

£2 FREE 

. {Catalogue Value) 

1 PLUS? MONTHLY FREE GIFTS 

Hundreds of stamps of a total 
catalogue value of over 40/- and 
contained in our sensational treasure 
trove packet sent IMMEDIATELY 
free only to those wishing to become 
NEW MEMBERS of our Stamp Club 
with its Bargain Approvals. 

In addition to this bumper packet 
you will receive: 

complete Fr. Colonial Animal 
set, 

3 British High Values, 
a modern aeroplane stamp 
of America, 

a stamp over 100 years old, 
one of the first issued, 
a Pakistan commemorative 
depicting Eastern Temple, 
a Stamp beautifully depict¬ 
ing the Xmas scene, 
a large animat stamp from 
Eastern Africa. 

THE FAMOUS BLACK SWAN 
The most astounding FREE GIFT 
■ ever offered. 

WRITE NOW with 8<J. for postage 
mm asking your parents' permission . _ 

_ gfobentures; 3ttb. _ 

C.N.35, 4 The Drive, Hove, Sussex. 

BBBBBBBJjLBBB 


PLUS 

PLUS 

PLUS 

PLUS 

PLUS 

PLUS 

PLUS 

PLUS 


5 25 STAMPS FREE! 

Also many other Gifts available. Send 3d. 
stamp. REQUEST APPROVALS with details 
how to obtain these Gifts FREE! 
MYERS (CN42), 42 Castleview Gdns., Ilford 

JUNIOR STAMP COLLECTORS’ OUTFIT 

Illustrated Stamp Album; 50 World stamps; 
Mounts plus Magnifier. Just send 2/9 P.O. & 
we will send this outfit post FREE by return. 
Please tell your parents. 

MYERS & CO. IDept. CN43) 

42 CASTLEVIEW GDNS., SLFORD, ESSEX 


100 Different Stamps FREE! 

Plus Super Perforation Gauge to all 
applicants asking to see my famous 
id. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don’t delay, write today 
enclosing 4|d. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CN38), 

53 Newlyn Way, Parkstone»Poo1e, DORSET 


BRITISH COLONIALS—FREE 

A new packet of 50 Different BRITISH 
EMPIRE used stamps, containing old and 
modem issues, Commemorattves, Pictorials, 
Thematics, etc., is offered FREE to 
applicants for our Approval Service. 
Please send 4id. postage. 

{Price without Approvals —1/6 post free.) 
Please tell your parents . 

SUMMIT STAMPS 

SEATON, WORKINGTON, ENGLAND 


U.S. (Mk, 11) FULLY QUIETED 
NEW EX-GOVT. QUALITY 

—•TO 4 rifcilsMJflJM 



ONLY 


26 II Post 2'o 


2 for 55/- POST At less than 

3 for 80/- FREE half today’s value. 
Universally safe and comfortable (needs no 
extra bedding). Genuine Govt, fine weave 
material. Thickly padded & quilted through¬ 
out. Extra large size 6'6" long, approx. 2'3" 
wide. Complete with adjustable super Air 
Cushion. Weighs 4 lbs. Packs small & neat. 

Any order sent C.O.D, (pay postman). 

t (CH33), 99 Anerley 
I Road, London, S.E.20 


JACATEX 


-FREE- 

BEAUTIFUL SURPRISE PACKET 

Including modem set and good world 
stamps. No rubbish. To all applicants 
for my splendid Approvals. 

Send 3d. postage and tell your parents. 

PERFECTA STAMPS 
2 Primrose Villas, Preston Road 
Standish, Wigan 


ALL APPLICATIONS for 
advertisement space in this 
publication to be addressed 
to Advertisement Manager, 
CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER, 
Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


Round the world for 1 ^6! 

Read the pick of fact, ‘fiction 
and humour from all over the 
world every month in 

WORLD DIGEST 
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WORLD OF STAMPS 

Bright colours from America 
and Luxembourg 


JJave you noticed how much 
more attractive American 
commemorative issues have been 
in recent years? There was a 
time when almost every special 
issue was printed in a single 
colour, usually green, brown, or 
purple. 

Now American commemora¬ 
tive s have become bright and gay, 
as well as cheap and plentiful. 

The improvement is due to the 
installation three years ago of a 
Swiss-made printing press at the 
Washington Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, which produces all 
American stamps. This press can 
print stamps in three colours, and 
if you look at American com- 
nnemoratives issued since 1957 you 
will see how well it has done the 
job. 

New American stamp is now 
being prepared for issue in 
October. 
Printed i n 
red. blue, and 
grey, it will 
mark the cen¬ 
tenary of the 
Boys’ Club 
Movement of 
America. 

By a coin¬ 
cidence, this 
year is also 
the centenary 
of the Cadet 
Forces in 


Great Britain. No special stamps 
are being issued, but a slogan 
postmark “Cadet Forces Cen¬ 
tenary, 1860-1960 .” has been used 
at about 60 post offices in the 
United Kingdom. 

Slogan postmarks such as this 
are certainly worthy of a place in 
a collection. It is best to choose 
a clearly printed example and to 
cut from the envelope a rectangle 
measuring two inches by four, in¬ 
cluding the postmark and the 
stamp which it is cancelling. 

I will say a little more about 
collecting slogan postmarks in a 
future article, but now I want to 
mention some other new issues. 

]Trom Luxembourg comes a 
special stamp to mark the 
National Exhibition of Craftsman¬ 
ship held in Luxembourg City. 



This stamp is interesting because, 
like the American Boys’ Club 
stamp, it is in red, blue, and grey 
and has been printed by a Swiss 
firm, Courvoisier. 


Very attractive colours have 
also been used for five new stamps 
for ordinary use in Luxembourg. 
They portray the Grand Duchess 
Charlotte, whose portrait has ap¬ 
peared on many stamps since she 
came to the throne of the Grand 
Duchy 41 years ago. 

"\^ith sportsmen all over the 
world waiting eagerly for the 
opening of the Olympic Games in 



Rome on 25th August, the last of 
the special Olympic stamps are 
now arriving. 

The West German series, to be 
issued next week, comprises four 
stamps showing athletic scenes 
copied from pictures of athletes 
on ancient Greek vases. Wrestlers, 
runners, and discus and javelin 
throwers are all represented, but 
the 40-pfennig value shows an 
event which no longer appears in 
the'Olympic programme, chariot- 
racing. C. W. Hill 



THE HOUSE OF BLUE DRAGONS 


Continued from page 9 

all in it. Or, if they’re not in it, 
they’re too scared to say any¬ 
thing.” 

“Scared?” 

“Some very nasty characters 
about. Stick at nothing.” 

His sister shivered. Tales came 
back to her mind—horrible tales 
of people being beaten and tor¬ 
tured and thrown down wells, be¬ 
cause they had come up against 
the smuggling gangs. 

“It all hangs together,” said 
Andy thoughtfully. 

“How?” 

“Someone's been using the 
crypt as a storage place. Ban¬ 
nister must be in it—they 
couldn’t use the crypt without the 
sexton’s knowing-” 

“But the Vicar! I mean the 
old Vicar, the one before Father!” 

“Probably knew nothing about 
it. He was very easy-going, they 
say. Never looked inside the 
crypt from one year’s end to the 
next.” 

Those queer noises 

Sarah laughed. “What a shock 
for them when they found the 
new parson was different! No 
wonder old Bannister pretended 
the key was lost! n 

“And when Father threatened 
to have the door broken down, 
they knew they’d got to do some¬ 
thing—quickly ” 

“And get the stuff away!” 


“That’s what they were doing 
last night. That queer rumbling 
noise-” 

“They were rolling the barrels 
along the path!“ 

“And those chains—they were 
for hoisting the barrels up the 
steps.” 

“Of course!” gurgled Sarah de¬ 
lightedly. 

She ’saw it all now. The stories 
about the graveyard being haunted 
must have been spread to explain 
any mysterious sights and sounds 
that people might notice when 
smuggled goods were being taken 
in and out of the crypt. The 
white-robed figure her brother 
had seen must have been one of 
the gang. 

Skull-like lantern 

“And it wasn’t his head he was 
carrying,” she suggested eagerly. 
“It was a lantern made to look 
like a skull—something like the 
turnip we cut out last year for 
Hallowe'en! ” 

“That’s what I reckon,” said 
Andy. “But it took me in at the 
time. It was horrible.” 

“I should have fainted,” Sarah 
insisted loyally. She could see 
that her brother was a little angry 
with himself for not having seen 
through the trick at once. 

“The question is, what do we 
do now?” 

“Tell Father, I suppose.” 

“I’m not so sure,” said Andy 
slowly, plucking a blade of grass 


and sucking at it. “Poor Father’s 
got enough on his mind.” 

Sarah looked at her brother with 
a troubled frown. 

“You mean—we oughtn’t to do 
anything?” 

“Not at all! Just the opposite,” 
retorted Andy. “Instead of run¬ 
ning to Father, we ought to take 
care of this little worry ourselves.” 

“How can we?” 

“I’m not sure—yet. But we can 
keep our eyes and ears open. Just 
because we’re only young, people 
won’t be on their guard against 
us. Grown-ups never give you 
credit for much intelligence.” 

Watched! 

“That’s true,” she agreed bit¬ 
terly. 

“We mus? find out something 
definite about these smugglers— 
collect real evidence and then take 
it along to-” 

“To Father?” 

/‘No, silly! We want to keep 
him out of all this.” Andy 
raised himself on one elbow, and, 
with his arm outstretched, pointed 
along the clifftop. “That’s our 
man,” he said quietly. 

Following his glance, she saw 
for the first time a single mounted 
figure, still as a statue, not half a 
mile away. Something winked 
bright yellow in the sunlight. 
A telescope! They were not 
alone, after all. They were being 
closely watched. 

To be coz timed 
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Answer next week 


Crossword Puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 III. 
5 Gown. 9 Card which takes any 
other card. 11 Irish Republican 
Army. • 12 Poetic ever. 13 

Memento. 15 Notion. 17 Ex¬ 
clamation. 18 Vessel trading 
along the coast. 20 Church of 
England. 21 Sit down. 23 Place 
of shelter. 25 Gardening tool. 
27 Employ. 28 Nottingham’s river. 
30 Obtains. 31 Costing nothing. 
READING DOWN. 1 Stalk or 
trunk. 2 Anger. 3 A curiosity. 
4 Kilometre. 6 Lubricate. 7 
Prickly bush. 8 Every one of a 
number. 10,Gift. 14 Consumes. 
16 Defy., 18 Stop. 19. Region 
beyond the clouds. 20 Explosive 
sound made by railway engine. 
22- Festival.' 24 Animal doctor. 
26 Single. 29 Royal Fusiliers.' 


WHO AM I? 




f¥iaker of musical boxes 



Mr. Samuel Sunley, of Maida Vale, London, makes musical 
boxes and musical toys which go all over the world. Here we 
see him surrounded by some of the very varied specimens of 
his skilled work. 


Silver wheels s P° rts iament 


COMPLETE THE 
PROVERBS 

Can you fill in the missing 
words to complete jour well- 
known proverbs? The dots repre¬ 
sent the number of letters needed. 

J}irds of a.flock to- 

- gether. 

A bird in . . hand is . . . . . 

two in the .... 

The ..... bird catches the 

One -. ..does not .... a 

What’s in a name 

Y man who had a daughter in 
1883 gave her names with 
initials of all the letters in the 
alphabet. The little girl’s , names 
were: Anna Bertha Cecilia Diana 
Emily Fanny Gertrude Hypatia 
Inez Jane Kate Louisa Maud 
Nora Ophelia Pepper Quince 
Rebecca Sarah Teresa Ulysees 
Venus Winifred Xenophon Yetty 
Zeus. 

HIDDEN STEW 

Can you find the answer to each 
of the following clues?' If you do 
so correctly , the letters in the 
centre column , reading down¬ 
wards, will give the name of a 
hot , spicy stew. 

(Jut into small pieces 

Smelly American animal 
To make haste 
Measurement round 
Regal, 


Take the second of Agnes, 

And the first of May; 

Take the fourth of James, 

And the first of Ray; 

Take the third of Sarah, 

And the second of Nan; 

Take the fourth of Garth, 

And the first of Ann. 

Putting each letter 
In its proper place. 

Another girl’s name 
You will then soon trace. 

NAME THE POETS 

Can you re-arrange the letters 
in the sentence below to form the 
names of three British poets? 
some smiled at fine talk. 


Gull who 
would not 
grow up 

JJrown-speckled baby Gull had 
been dozing happily in her 
own little hideout among the cliff 
grasses when Bob discovered her. 
Not noticing the family nest 
nearby where they all returned 
for meals, he thought she was 
lost, and carried her home in his 
pullover. 

She was easy to feed, and liked 
everything so much that, though 
she soon could fly, she stayed 
around the cottage. 

“She must go back to the other 1 
gulls,” said Daddy presently. 
“And learn to find her own food 
or she will never be able to look 
after herself.” 

So sadly next morning - Bob 
took Gullie down to the beach 
and set her free. Then he ran 
home. But there she was, waiting 
for him! 

Bob tried many times, but 
always Gullie flew back. And 
already the other gulls were jeer¬ 
ing at her for depending on a 
human. 

Then Bob and his family went 
away for all August. “Now she 
will have to grow up,” said 
Daddy. 

But Gullie had other ideas. The 
beach was now fuli of holiday¬ 
makers, and, with polite bows, she 
begged food from them. Nearly 
everyone threw her bits from their 
picnics. 

Then one day she flew out with 
a family in a boat laden with 
picnic baskets and fishing gear. 
They w 7 ere certainly not pleased 
when Gullie swooped on their first 
fish as it lay on the bottom 
boards. After that they put their 
catch away safely, and Gullie 
begged in vain. 

“ Baby won’t grow up 'and 
catch her own fish!” jeered the 
other gulls, diving into the shoals 
around. 

“Won’t I, then!” she cried. 
And, copying them, she soon had 
a glittering fish in her beak. She 
did it again and again. “If this 
is growing up, I’m all for it!” she 
exclaimed. 

“Well done!” said the others 
then. “Come and five with us.” 

Jane Thornicroft 


J love it when the Moon rides 
high. 

And turns her lantern all around. 
For there is brightness in her eye. 
All luminous upon the ground. 

If I were Shunter in the Yard, 
Armed with a brake-stick, I 
should see 

Those spinning wheels I race so 
hard 

As silver dollars on the spree. 


f^T cricket Mr. Extras seems 
Quite frequently to shine. 

In fact, I think his average 
Is rather more than mine! 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Complete the proverbs. Birds of a 
feather flock together ; A bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bash ; The 
early bird catches the Hidden stew 
worm; One swallow does Diced 
not make a Summer. Skunk 
Name the poets. Milton, Hurry 
Keats, Masefield. Who Girth 
am I ? Margaret. Royal 


A PICTURE TO COLOUR 



You can make a very attractive picture by colouring this country 
scene with paints or crayons. But first, cut out the picture, paste 
on thin card, and allow to dry. 


Walter Nugent Sinkinson 



While Henry VIII of England and Francis I of France were 
discussing politics at the fabulous Field of the Cloth of Gold 
in June, 1520, many of their courtiers preferred more light¬ 
hearted activities such as Royal or Court Tennis. 

Rules and equipment, of course, we would hardly recognize 
in these modern times. The ‘racquette’ was triangular and 
was strung diagonally with the most primitive animal gut. 
Many calls of “Fault” were, no doubt, directed at the maker 
rather than at the players. This is not so today, for Dunlop 
have successfully developed a range of tennis rackets which 
many of the world’s leading players are proud to use. 

MUNItOM* 

MAKES THINGS BETTER FOR EVERYONE 
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World’s best cyclists 
meet in Germany 


The Childrens Newspaper, 6th Augus 


M°st of the world’s leading 
amateur and professional 
cyclists are now in Leipzig, East 
Germany, for the world cham¬ 
pionships. 

Starting this Wednesday and 
finishing next Sunday week, the 
championships will include every 
type of event—from 200-metres 
sprinting to a 170-mile road race. 

Eighteen riders—ten men and 
eight women—will represent 
Britain in the amateur events. 

Leading the men’s track team 
is Lloyd Binch, Britain’s outstand¬ 
ing sprinter. Our main hope in 
the 110-mile amateur road race is 
Bill Bradley of Southport, who 
scored his second consecutive vic¬ 
tory in this year’s Tour of Britain. 
He will face stern opposition from 
the East German team, for not 
only are they on home ground 
but they are led by the present 


world champion, Gustav Schur. 

Riding alongside Bradley will 
be Billy Holmes of Hull, second 
in this year’s Tour; Scotland’s Ken 
Laidlaw; and Londoner Jim 
Hinds. 

The ladies’ track and road teams 
are headed by Beryl Burton, win¬ 
ner of the 3,000 metres pursuit 
title at last year’s world cham¬ 
pionships in Amsterdam. Beryl 
is British pursuit champion, road- 
race champion, and holder of the 
25, 50, and 100 miles time trial 
records. 

Britain’s leading professionals, 
Brian Robinson and Tommy 
Simpson, are expected to take part 
in the 170-mile road race. The 
holder, Andre Darrigade of 
France, will be defending his title, 
and Gastone Nencini, the Italian 
winner of the recent Tour de 
France, will also be riding. 


On the Thames at 
Wraysbury, near 
Staines, Moya and 
Averil Storey are 
practising to repre¬ 
sent their local club 
in the England 
Punting Champion¬ 
ships at Maidenhead 
this month. 




TRAINING FOR THE CHAMPIONSHIP 


Looking: 
forward 
to 1968 

YOU will not find the names of 
Christine Lawrence, Jill Bird, 
Jackie Smith, and Lesley Rabey 
among Britain’s women athletes 
chosen for the Olympics; they are 
only 11-year-old schoolgirls. But 
in years to come those names may 
be very well known in athletics. 

Near neighbours, the four girls 
attend the same East Ham school, 
are in the same form, and run 
together as a relay quartette in 
schoolgirl athletics. They joined 
forces about a year ago, and 
since then they have won every 
local 4 x 80 yards event in which 
they have entered. 

Now they have joined the Ilford 
A.C. and are training over the 
4 x 100 yards distance. By the 
time they are old enough to enter 
senior competition they should 
create quite a few surprises. 

Their form master says that 
they have one ambition—to repre¬ 
sent Britain as a relay team at the 
1968 Olympics. 


North joins English 
Schools’ Union 

G OOD news for rugby-playing 
schoolboys in the northern 
counties is that in future they 
can win international honours. 
The North has now joined 
the South and Midlands in 
the English Schools’ Union, and 
a fully representative side will 
play for England next season. 

This news should be pleasing to 
Sir John Deane’s Grammar School, 
Northwich, which provided six 
Cheshire players last season. 


Record on three wheels 


THE 871 miles between Land’s 
End and John o’ Groats has 
been covered by all manner of 
would-be record breakers. One 
man who must know almost every 
milestone on the road between 
them is David Duffield of Bir¬ 
mingham. 

In 1957 he set up a new tricycle 
record for the end-to-end ride. 
This was later beaten by Albert 
Crimes, who has held most of 
the long-distance three-wheeler 


records. A few weeks ago, how¬ 
ever, David Duffield regained the 
record, pedalling the 871 miles in 
2 days 10 hours 58 minutes. 

To do so he went without sleep 
for the whole journey and made 
only two stops, although for the 
second half of this gruelling ride 
he was battered by strong head¬ 
winds and soaked with driving 
rain. 

SCRAPBOOK: Archie Moore 



OLYMPIC SCRAPBOOK 


J^£OS.T of Britain’s men and 
women’s athletics teams for 
the Olympic Games have already 
been picked. But athletes who 
have not reached the Olympic 
qualifying standard in events in 
which there are still vacancies 
have until 15th August to prove 
themselves. 

Only in the pole vault, javelin, 
and hop, step, and jump has no 


THE Olympic Velodrome, spe¬ 
cially built in Rome for 
cycling events, is regarded as the 
world’s finest track. Hardwood 
logs imported from French Equa¬ 
torial Africa were split into 93 
miles of thin planks, laid on edge 
on hardwood supports, to form 
the track. It has been sprayed 
with special chemicals to make i* 
entirely waterproof. 




Olympic gold medal, a prize which hundreds of competitors 
are hoping to bring home from Rome. 


one qualified. Biggest qualifying 
list is for the 5,000 metres, where 
17 athletes have achieved the stan¬ 
dard. 

Even in the 200 metres, regarded 
as one of Britain’s weaker events, 
six men have qualified. 

Only events in which no British 
girl has qualified are the discus 
and javelin. Event with the most 
qualifiers: 100 metres with six, in¬ 
cluding retired Heather Young. 

A word about qualifying 
standards. A country can nomi¬ 
nate any ond athlete for an event 
whether or not that person has 
reached the qualifying standard. 
But if a country wishes to enter 
a maximum of three competitors 
in an event all thrdd must have 
achieved the standard laid down. 

This is to ensure that only the 
best athletes compete and that 
unnecessary preliminaries are 
avoided. 

IT seems more than likely that 
the Olympic javelin gold 
medal will be won by Bill Alley, 
America’s 16 stone, 6 foot 3 cham¬ 
pion from Kansas. In a recent 
meeting after five throws over 270 
feet, he then hurled the javelin 
283 feet 8 inches—16i inches 
more than the world record. 


Seating 20,000 -spectators, the 
Velodrome will be floodlit from 
eight steel towers. 

]\JURRAY ROSE, who was born 
in Birmingham and went to 
Australia when he was one year 
old, won three gold swimming 
medals in the last Olympics and 
may well do so again in Rome. 
Murray is a complete' vegetarian. 
His favourite dish? A large bowl 
of seaweed jelly for breakfast. 

Change of sport 

THESE are busy days for 14- 
year-old Glyn Pardoe of 
Winsford, Cheshire. Until a fort¬ 
night ago he was preparing for 
the junior 220 yards event in the 
All-England Schools’ Athletics 
championships at Shrewsbury. As 
soon as they were finished he 
changed sports and began training 
for a German tour with the 
County schoolboy footballers. 

Glyn, who played several times 
for Cheshire last season at only 
13, hopes to lead the attack in 
three matches in Stuttgart between 
the 6th and 13th of August. 

This will be the first overseas 
trip ever undertaken by the 
County Schools F.A. 
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